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COEEESPONDENCE 181 

tent, and dreaming of muddy waiter foretelling a death in the 
family ; 1. 845, Mais ce valet m'a dit qu'il s'en alloit descendre. 

At the end of the third act attention might well be drawn to the 
impression which would be produced were the action to end there, 
as we are to assume that it did at the first performance. The lines 
furnish a denouement which might serve at a pinch, but which 
would justify protests, leaving the Hypocrite victorious as it does. 
This would explain the opposition which the play aroused even 
from those who would not feel themselves personally attacked in it. 
The circumstances are essentially horrible if such a vice is to come 
forth triumphant, yet the verses themselves and the stage play 
immediately preceding are in a high degree comic, and would afford 
the final laugh. Did the dramatist have in view the complete play 
from the start? I do not believe that he did, though he would 
hardly have left it as we find it at the end of this act. 

The suggestions which have been offered, and the differences of 
opinion which have developed in the course of this review, would 
not have arisen in connection with the ordinary school text. 
They only prove with what fulness and scholarly care the editor 
has set forth the many questions which interest the student of this 
play, not hesitating to present his own view, but offering the reader 
opportunity to form judgment for himself. The edition is one 
which reflects credit upon American scholarship, and should 
certainly be in the hands of every teacher who uses this play in 
class, and of the students who desire really to understand and 
appreciate it. 

Casimir Douglass Zdanowicz. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Anglo-Saxon Riddle 56 

It has not been noted apparently that in lines 5-7 of Riddle 56 
in the Anglo-Saxon collection there is an interesting echo of a 
figure common in medieval hymns of the cross : 

Ond rode tacn J>ses us to roderum up 
hlsedre rserde, aer he helwara 
burg abrsece. 

In the Latin hymns of the cross we have the following: 
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Ave, scala peceatorum 
Qua ascendit Rex coelorum 
Ut ad choros angelorum 
Homo sic ascenderet, 

found in Kehrein's Lateinische Sequenzen des Mittelalters, Mainz, 
1873, p. 589, to which may be added the following : Mone, i, p. 142, 
st. 20, 1. 39 (Tu scala, tu ratis) ; Kehrein, p. 67, no. 60, st. 5 (Haec 
est scala peceatorum) ; p. 75, no. 73, st. 2 (Haec est scala novae 
legis) ; p. 76, no. 75 (To scala, tu ratis). The list might be easily 
increased, but this will be enough to show the general popularity 
of the figure. The beginning of the idea may perhaps be found in 
the apocryphal Acts of Philip, for which reference I am indebted 
to Professor G. G. King of Bryn Mawr College : 

"And the Saviour having turned, stretched up His hand, and 
marked a cross in the air coming down from above even to the 
abyss, and it was full of light, and had its form after the likeness 
of a ladder. And all the multitude that had gone down from the 
city into the abyss came up on the ladder of the luminous cross; 
but there remained below the proconsul, and the viper which they 
worshipped." (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, xvi, Roberts and 
Donaldson, Edinburgh, 1870, p. 311.) 

Eor such a conception some early allegorization of Jacob's lad- 
der, which was common enough in medieval art, no doubt gave the 
first hint. The Latin form of the apocryphal passage seems to 
have been known by the sixth century (op. cit., p. xiv) ; and in the 
sixth century too the idea received extensive elaboration at the 
hands of Johannes Climacus, thus styled because of his work the 
Klimax. This book is conveniently described and its illuminations 
reproduced in the Studies in East Christian and Roman Art, Den- 
nison and Morey, N. Y., 1918, pp. 1 ff. An allied tradition is that 
of the ladder on the robe of the Lady Philosophy of Boethius, and 
also that of the Scala Perfectionis of the mystics. In connection 
with these may be cited the scala coeli of Honorius of Autun (Patr. 
Lat., clxxii, coll. 1229 and 1239), which possibly served as the 
basis for the adaptation in Alanus de Insulis (Patr. Lat., cox, 224) 
where the ladder has six steps corresponding to six virtues leading 
to heaven. And here belongs the ladder of Contemplation in the 
Paradiso (xxi, 11. 28 ff.). A ladder with three steps, Contrition, 
Confession, and Satisfaction, appears in a common exemplum: 
"Walter in search of a kingdom" (Gesta Romanorum, ci; and 
Percy Soc. Pub., vm, pp. 48-9, see note p. 226), with a possible 
parallel in the steps in the Purgatorio (ix, 11. 76 ff.) . Finally com- 
pare the figure used in regard to the saints, Rev. Celt., xx, 260, 68 ; 
270, 92. 

Howard R. Patch. 

Smith College. 



